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LECTURES ON MUSIC* 
I 
THE PLACE OF MUSIC IN LIFE 


HE part that music can play and ought to play in 
the general course of our life has by many people 
been seriously misunderstood. They have regarded it as 
something external and insignificant; at best a luxury, at 
worst an idle entertainment capable of giving transitory and 
superficial pleasure, but not of striking any deep roots in 
human nature. We are, indeed, told that one of the 
sterner races of antiquity prohibited its use altogether, 
on the ground that its whole effect was to relax the fibers 
of manhood; and, although this error has been contradicted 
by centuries of civilized experience, the fact that it was ever 
promulgated is worth our attention. 

Berlioz once divided persons of imperfect musical sym- 
pathy into the two classes—ceux qui ne sentent pas and ceux 
qui ne savent pas. This distinction, which runs back 
through the ages, is the cause, in one form or another, of 
almost all the obstacles that have retarded the progress of 
musical art. As here stated it is, no doubt, unduly trenchant 
—it deals with the extreme cases and ignores the “‘thousand 
diamond-weights between”; but it does emphasize the 
dangers which, in any art, beset erudition without poetry 


2A course of three lectures delivered, under the auspices of the Rice In- 
stitute Lectureship in Music, April 7, 8, and 9, 1926, by Sir Henry Hadow, 
C.B.E., F.R.S.L., Hon. D. Mus. (Oxford, Durham, and Wales); Hon. LL.D. 
(St. Andrews and Liverpool); Hon. D. Litt. (Bristol) ; Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Sheffield. 
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and emotionalism without knowledge. The medieval 
treatises on music, for example, from Martianus Capella, 
who wrote in the fifth century, to Alstedius, who wrote in 
the seventeenth, are with rare exceptions arid dissertations 
on grammar and accidence, filled with technical terminology 
of note and rhythm and proportion, but singularly reticent 
on the subject of beauty. Indeed, the last-named of these 
authors, writing in the full light of Byrd and Palestrina, can 
find no better definition of Music than “a mathematical 
science subordinated to arithmetic’’.1 Meanwhile the lis- 
tener, warned off the whole domain by this chevaux-de-frise 
of unfamiliar terms came to regard the whole of musical 
science as a priestly hieroglyphic which he was not expected 
to understand, took refuge in the native wood-notes of 
upland and forest, in the simple enjoyment of folk-song 
and folk-dance and came, in doing so, much nearer to the 
heart of the matter. And before them the composer trod 
his own path, handing down a tradition which was almost 
certainly empirical in origin, enriching and moulding it 
through successive generations of transmitted skill, glow- 
ing with that inexplicable flame which we call genius, and 
leading the host as the pillar of fire led the Israelites through 
the desert. 

Music is at once the oldest and the youngest of the Arts. 
It is the oldest because its origin may be traced to the 
heightened speech with which primitive man announced 
some moment of danger or triumph, before the first order- 
ing of rhythmic speech or the first elk on the cave-wall. 
First the emotionalized cry of terror or delight; then its 
modification for use as warning or stimulus or jubilance; 
then the fitting of articulate words into the mould, and 


r Scientia Mathematica subalternata Arithmeticae. See Alstedius Encyclo- 
paedia, Bk. xx. 


ee It is dated 1620, a quarter of a century after Palestrina’s 
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the songs of the camp-fire or the hunting field. Again the 
most primitive savages of whom we know, and from whom 
we acquire part of our evidence about antiquity, have a 
keen sense of coérdinated rhythm, not only for the strength- 
ening and accelerating of effort, but for the sheer joy in the 
movements of limb and body; and in this way we can 
- account for the prevalence and universality of the dance. 
Sir Hubert Parry has well summed up the inter-relation of 
these early practices: 1 

‘The examination of the music of savages shows that 
they hardly ever succeed in making orderly and well bal- 
anced tunes, but either express themselves in a kind of 
vague wail or howl which is on the borderland between 
music and informal expression of feeling, or else contrive 
little fragmentary figures of two or three notes which they 
reiterate incessantly over and over again.” And later: 
“Pure unalloyed rhythmic music is found in most parts of 
the uncivilized globe and the degree of excitement to which 
it can give rise when the mere beating of a drum or tom-tom 
is accompanied by dancing is well known to all the world. 
It is also a familiar fact that dancing originates under 
almost the same conditions as song or any other kind of 
voice utterance, and therefore the rhythmic elements and 
the cantabile elements are only different forms in which the 
same class of feelings and emotions are experienced.” 

Yet Music is also the youngest, in the sense that of all 
arts it has most recently developed into forms which we 
can understand and enjoy. The earliest piece of music 
which is of first-rate value to us is dated 1240, and there is 
nothing like it for another two hundred years. The great 
polyphonic school of the sixteenth century is still a monu- 
ment of wonder and delight; its idiom has some of the 


*Parry, The Art of Music, Chapter I, p. 7. 
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remoteness and stateliness of a dead language. The sym- | 
phonic forms of Beethoven, the orchestra of Berlioz, the 
Music drama of Wagner, the nuove musiche of the present 
day are all landmarks in the course of an art which is 
perpetually advancing. It is not a question of genius— 
there has never been a greater genius than Beethoven— — 
but of the resources at its command. In Music every age 
has added its own treasures to the wealth that it has 
inherited, and has bequeathed a fuller heritage for the © 
administration of its successor. The idiom of music has 
changed far more rapidly than that of language, its method 
than those of painting or sculpture or architecture: and the 
result is not to make the old masters obsolete, for they are 
firmer in our affections than ever, but to show how the spirit 
which animated them can lead their followers into new 
paths. We must, no doubt, affirm this distinction as rela- 
tive, not as absolute, but we can draw some measure of its 
extent if we reflect that Westminster Abbey dates from the 
same period as the discovery of Organum, and that Titian 
was contemporary with the early madrigalists. 

I hope that it will not be thought fantastic if I find a 
very rough parallel in the history of the sciences. Chemis- 
try, Mathematics, Biology have made enormous advances 
during the last three centuries, yet all these can trace their 
course in an almost continuous line to early Arabian or 
Greek or even Egyptian investigators. Compare with them 
the story of Electricity. It cannot be said to have begun 
before Gilbert’s conjectures in 1600; there is an honourable 
succession through Boyle and Kleist and Franklin and 
Galvani and Volta, but the door of a new world was opened 
when Faraday published his researches in 1831. Every 
decade since then has seen new discoveries, new resources, 
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_ new opportunities of use, and the extension of our knowl- 


_ edge has taught us that we are now only on the threshold 


of the subject and that the prospects of its future develop- 
ment are illimitable. In like manner I believe, not that 
Music is going to see composers of greater genius than 
before—that is beyond conjecture and in any case irrele- 


- yant—but that we are only just beginning to learn how it 


can be employed for the furtherance and enhancement of 
our civilized life. To this point I shall return in my third 
address, and shall endeavor then to indicate how this new 
knowledge may be turned to account: at present I am con- 
cerned only to state the belief as a profound and sincere 
conviction. 

The manner in which music affects us may be discussed 
under three main heads: the physical, the emotional, and 
the spiritual. I am not here prejudging the question how 
far these can be regarded as actually distinct—I am fully 
mindful of Aristotle’s warning that divisions of the soul 
may be but aspects of the same entity—but for the present 
purpose they may be considered separately. It is no para- 
dox to say that when I cut my finger the pain which I feel 
is physical rather than emotional or spiritual, and no 
further committal than this is required by the argument 
before us. 

Physiologists have said that, so far as their evidence 
attests, two functions would seem to be attributable to the 
nervous system of the ear. One is the purely specialized 
auditory function which passes on to the brain those im- 
pacts from air-waves which are there translated into sound. 
The other, proceeding along the afferent nerves to the semi- 
circular canals, is apparently concerned with our power of 
codrdinating bodily movements and especially of preserving 
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equilibrium. Experiments have shown that lesions in the 


‘ 


canals are attended by a loss of codrdinating power, and ~ 
there seems to be enough evidence to establish a causal — 


connection. Be this as it may—and it is too technical a sub- 
ject to be argued by a layman—we may safely hold that 
there is a close connection between the ear and the well- 
being of the nervous system in general. The first sign of 
Schumann’s insanity was the persistence in his brain of a 
single musical note, and Smetana had exactly the same 
experience. Auditory hallucinations are, I believe, more 
common than visual: bodily weariness after a certain de- 
gree is accompanied by the mis-hearing of tones and can be 
cured by music which both restores the specific sense and 
brings about a general condition of repose. There are 
famous historical instances: King Saul healing his shattered 
nerves at the sound of David’s harp; Charles 1X of France 
sending for Orlando di Lasso to cure him of his insomnia; 
Philip V of Spain, whose sickness required for its daily 
medicine four songs from the great Farinelli. Sometimes the 
story has another edge, as when we read of ‘“Ethodius 
the 25th King of Scotland” who could not sleep without 
the pipes at his bedside, and who was first lulled and then 
murdered by a treacherous virtuoso. Like the hero of 
Prior’s epigram: 
Cured yesterday of my disease, 
I died last night of my physician. 


But the questions with which we are now concerned are 
physiological rather than ethical. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that throughout all the 
ages there have been sporadic and empirical attempts to 
utilize Music as a curative agency. Many examples are 


: ere re instance Lavignac’s Music and Musicians, English translation, 
p. 39-43, 
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collected and annotated in an exceedingly rare book by a 
German doctor named George Frankh, who practised in 
the early part of the eighteenth century.!' Within its limits 
the work is as full of queer miscellaneous erudition as 
Burton’s Anatomy: it quotes instances of musical cures from 
Pythagoras and the Asclepiads, notes that Pythagoras used 
to play the harp every night before going to bed and every 
morning on getting up,” besides doing so at intervals during 
the day when he wanted his mind to be specially active: and 
so carries the evidence through Galen and Martianus 
Capella to Isaac Vossius and George Baglivus, the famous 
professor of medicine at Rome, who discusses in detail the 
physical effects of air-vibrations induced by music, and 
the possibility of discovering “laws of nature’ by which 
they can be usefully applied. “Sheer medizval superstition,” 
someone will say, ‘‘as out of place in our enlightened and 
scientific age as the Elixir of Life or the Philosopher’s 
Stone or the Talking Head of Roger Bacon’. Let me, 
therefore, supplement it by a first-hand experience of the 
last few years. Shortly after the war I was invited to at- 
tend the concert of a male-voice choir at Chelsea Hospital. 
It was a simple programme—a dozen part-songs prepared 
with the keenest verve and enjoyment by some twenty or 
thirty men. Every one of them was a patient in the hospi- 
tal: every one had come there so broken with aphasia that 
he could neither speak nor understand a word. Their 
cure had been effected by music: their first sign of conscious- 
ness was the recognition of a marching tune, their first 
utterance the completion of such a tune deliberately broken 


*Satyre Medica, Leipsic, 1723. It contains twenty essays on purely 
nedical subjects, six dissertations, of which that on Music is No. II, and a 
posthumous oration on the disadvantages of study (De Studiorum Noxa) 
edited by his son. 

4 Hawkins, Life of Ken, quoted by Boswell, says that Bishop Ken used to 
sing a hymn to the lute “every morning before putting on his clothes”. 
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off, and so by degrees they had been brought back to thi 
use of speech and the restoration of health. It is tru 
that many of Dr. Frankh’s claims are extravagant an 
ridiculous; this does not prevent us from holding that musi 
can exercise a beneficent effect in certain cases of nervou 
disorder, and that we do not yet know within what limit 
its power may be circumscribed. 

Closely connected with this is the sheer physical pleasur 
which the ear receives from certain qualities and combina 
tions of sound: the timbre of voice or violin or clarinet, 
chords as rich as the eye of a peacock’s tail, harmoni 
passages like sunset clouds, the flow of melodies which 
apart from their meaning, are as limpid as a brook amon 
the moorlands. Think of the love-scene in Tristan, of th 
end of the first strophe in the Schicksalslied, of the clarine 
tune in Schubert’s Octet, of the famous return of the firs 
subject in the G major Quartet of Beethoven: I am speak 
ing for the moment not about the emotional or intellectua 
force of these passages, but of their pure sensuous delight 
It is true that there are some persons who stand outsid 
this influence—some ears to which music is “un bruit désa 
gréable qu’on fait exprés”: but to the vast majority of not 
mally constituted people this special joy of hearing is no 
only real but intense. 

There is an ambiguity in the English word “pleasure 
from which more precise languages, like the Greek, ar 
entirely free. Sometimes we use it of the subjective feelin 
(“I shall have much pleasure in . . .”), sometimes of th 
object which stimulates the feeling (“It will be a grez 
pleasure to . . .”’), and the question so dear to moralist 
as to a qualitative distinction between pleasures is largel 


*Madame de Deffaud, in one of her letters to Horace Walpole, says th: 
the clavecin, however well played, “cannot rival the beauty of the harp 
This is clearly a question of timbre alonc. 
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sbscured by this confusion. For there is obviously no 
jleasant object the content of which is exhausted by the 
sensation. It is, in addition, either wholesome or unwhole- 
some, either ennobling or degrading, either self-centred or 
beneficent, and by reference to these distinctions we may 
yauge at any rate a part of its psychological value. 

- Among all sources of physical pleasure music is, perhaps, 
the ‘purest. It admits, as we shall see later, of varying 
grades, especially in its emotional appeal, but in its im- 
mediate influence on the auditory nerve it would rank, by 
general acknowledgment, at least on a level with visual 
beauty, and by most people who are keenly susceptible of 
both it would have the preéminence. And if this be chal- 
lenged, or set aside as incapable of argument, we may at 
any rate hold, as psychologists have held since Aristotle, 
that these two avenues of sense belong to a higher part of 
our nature than those of touch and smell and taste, which 
we share more closely with the rest of the animal world. 
From which it would follow that, on grounds of sense 
alone, the musician has a special responsibility. It is not 
reform but anarchy to extend the bounds of the art so as to 
include sounds which are intrinsically degraded or caco- 
phonous—sounds “‘jangled out of tune and harsh” which 
stab the ear with meaningless discord or isolated and unin- 
telligible noise. Grant that as experience progresses we can 
adapt ourselves to new combinations of sound, we can do 
this only if they form part of a coherent design and so 
bring into play other kinds of receptivity. That has nothing 
to do with the cult of ugliness for its own sake which is 
threatening to invade more than one domain of art, and 
which is the most obvious because the easiest of all ways 
by which mediocrity and imposture can attract attention. If 
there were nothing else to urge against the jazz band— 
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and there is everything—it would put itself outside the pale 
of music by the coarseness and vulgarity of its utterance. 
Sense and emotion are so closely interconnected that a 
great American psychologist has ranged them together as 
cause and effect.1 Experiment has abundantly shown that 
there are certain rhythms and cadences, certain combina- 
tions and successions of tone, which are generally stimula- 
tive of emotion and which, with some aid, it may be from 
association and circumstance, the hearer can more or less 
specify for himself. This is notably the case in song and 
dance where the music, as it were, crystallizes round the 
words or the enacted scene, where its rhythm reénforces 
gesture, where its tone illustrates the pathos or humor of 
the poetic phrase: the sorrow of Handel’s “He was de- 
spised”’, the love sickness of Schubert’s ‘““Gretchen am Spinn- 
rade”, the jollity of Papageno’s introductory song, the 
farcical burlesque of Beckmesser’s Serenade—instances are 
too frequent to need exemplification. But it is also true that 
within limits the same conclusion holds of some instrumental ° 
music where we have no such adventitious or external means 
of suggestion. No one can doubt that the slow movement of 
Beethoven’s first quartet is tragic, or that the scherzo of 
his fifth symphony is eerie, or that the finale of his eighth 
is amusing: we may even proceed to analyze, if we think it 
worth while, some of the points of phrase or colour by which 
our respective feelings are excited. Many writers, indeed, 
who can see thus far and no farther, have maintained that. 


*The passage is well known, but may nevertheless be worth repeating. 
“Common sense says, we lose our fortune, are sorry and weep; we meet a 
bear, are frightened and run; we are insulted by a rival, are angry and 
strike. The hypothesis here to be defended is that this order of sequence _ 
is incorrect, that the one mental state is not immediately induced by the other, 
that the bodily manifestations must first be interposed between; and that. 
the more rational statement is that we feel sorry because we cry, angry 
because we strike, afraid because we tremble, and not that we cry, strike, 
or tremble because we are sorry, angry, or fearful as the case may be.” 
(William James, Principles of Psychology, ii, pp. 449-50.) 
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the whole essential influence of music is emotional, and 
have sharply contrasted it with poetry, ‘‘which”, as they 


say, “appeals to the intellect”. This antithesis I believe 
to be fundamentally untrue; the significance of music is 
less concrete but not less real than that of poetry: if there 
_be any preéminence it is on the side of that “inarticulate 
unfathomable speech”, as Carlyle called it, ‘‘which takes us 
to the edge of the infinite and lets us for moments gaze 
upon that’. But this belongs more appropriately to our 
third address which deals with the place of music in educa- 
tion. It is enough to say here that the whole range of our 
emotional nature lies open to musical influence, that this 
influence can be exerted nobly or ignobly, temperately or 


extravagantly, and that its artistic value and import will 


depend largely on the choice which it determines. ‘“‘Sir’’, 
_ said Dr. Johnson, irritated by some artificial ecstasies from 


Boswell, “‘I should never listen to music if it made me feel 


such a fool”. But it is no mark of folly to be deeply 


moved by the Austrian Hymn, or the Marseillaise, or the 


_Lacrymosa of Mozart’s Requiem, or the slow movement of 
y q 


Brahms’ Horn Trio: and though we cannot closely particu- 
larize the emotion we are none the less conscious of its 


~ existence. 


To our intellectual nature music appeals through its 
purity and opulence of style, and its ordered coherence of 
architectural structure. It no more follows that a piece 
of music is fine because it contains certain emotional phrases 
or poignant harmonies than that a play is Shakespearian by 
virtue of the line 

And so good morrow t’ye, good master Lieutenant. 
+See Martinus Scriblerus on the art of Sinking, written by Pope and 


Arbuthnot. It is an admirable satire on certain literary follies, and might 
with advantage be extended to those of musical composition. 
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— 


or that flat verse can be raised to poetry by being winged _ 


with such words as “glory” or “empyrzan”. The value 
of a musical composition, like that of every other work of 


art, must be gauged less by its individual details than by its 


coherence and vitality as a whole. In all ages there have 
been artistic bunglers like the painter in Horace who set 


together a man’s face, a horse’s neck and a fish’s tail; nor 
is it any excuse to plead that tail, neck and face could please 


when regarded separately. Almost everyone who takes the 
trouble to write or compose has his moments of invention 
—stronger or weaker according to the degree of his talent 
—the great artist is he who knows what to do with them: 
how to hold them in check and counterpoise, how to place 


each point where its significance will be most vital, and — 


above all how to see, and to make us see, that the structure 


on which he is concentrating our attention is an organic | 


whole. In a perfect melody no note can be omitted or 
altered without loss: each presupposes or leads into its con- 
text as inevitably as the words of a well-constructed sen- 
tence. A bad melody is sometimes monotonous, sometimes 
incoherent; sometimes, though this is almost incredible, it 
succeeds in being both at once: in any case, one measure of 
its badness is that it does not construe—that, as people say, 
it “doesn’t make sense”—or that, if it does, the sense is so 
poor and feeble that it fails to engage our interest. And 
exactly the same holds good of the larger canvas. As the 
notes or figures in a melody, so the melodies in a fugue or 

a symphony movement are held together by a living and 
_ organic law—a law which is always outstripping the text- 


book and leaving the pedant to “toil after it in vain”, — 


but the expression of which is a part of the dignity and re- 
sponsibility of true genius. The plot of a great musical 
composition is, of its kind and within its idiom, as perfect 
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_ as that of Epic or Drama: it may lead to a climax as quiet as 


‘that of Paradise Regained or of the Coriolan overture, 


as tempestuous as that of Hamlet or of the Appassionata, 
in either case, and along the whole line between them, it 
achieves its end by mastery and domination of its materials. 
The supreme temples of music are like the Parthenon as 


Pericles built it—lovely in hue and pillar and colonnade, 


lovely in architrave and cornice and sculptured frieze, love- 


_ liest of all in its complete and majestic perfection. 


Yet all these—sense, emotion, intellectual grasp—are 
but the successive courts which lead to the central mystery. 
In Music more, I think, than in any other art there is an 


inherent quality which is beyond all analysis or description: 


which is correlative with the inmost aspiration of the spirit 


of man. We are dimly and imperfectly conscious of some- 


thing in ourselves which we call Divine; which is on the 


further side of reason as emotion is on the hither side; 


which ennobles, absorbs, transfigures our whole being so 
long as we are under its influence. It finds, I believe, its 
fullest embodiment in our religious experiences, in those 
moments of intimate communion with God which, and not 
petition, are of the central essence of prayer. ‘These mo- 


_ments the purest and most spiritual music can recall as can 


nothing else in the world; we are not stirred by picture or 
poem or temple as we are by the Missa Pape Marcelli, 
or the last chorus in the St. Matthew Passion or the Sanctus 
of Beethoven’s great Mass, or the slow movement of his 
Choral Symphony: by these and such as these we are lifted 
altogether out of the world of experience—we “‘are caught 
up into Paradise and hear unspeakable words”. It is for 
this reason that such music is a most valuable instrument of 
religious worship, lifting and purifying our souls that they 
may be a fit habitation for the Divine presence. And it is 
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for this reason that the heavier responsibility lies on those : 
who would intrude into the Sanctuary with kinds of music — 


which are trivial or vulgar or sentimental; which mince 
and posture before the altar itself, and turn the act of 
worship into a serenade. 

Music, in one form or another, can touch every aspect 
of human life. It can be a fitting vehicle for religious 
observance, it can greatly enhance the splendor of pageant 
and display, it can excite or soothe, comfort or stimulate; 
it can rouse our minds to the keenest pitch of interest and 
expectation, it can not only sweeten our lives with pure and 
noble pleasure but feed our spirits with the contemplation 
of Divine beauty. Like every other language it is equally 
susceptible of use and of misuse: there is no form so austere 
that it cannot be made dull or vulgar in the handling, there 
is none so light that genius cannot touch it with magic. 
People sometimes speak as if all good music were grave and 
complex—or at any rate as if they believed their opponents 
to think so: it would be not less absurd to say that all good 
literature is tragic, to banish from its domain all that 
company of jest and mirth and honest laughter to which 
Milton in L’ Allegro offers a poet’s welcome. In music 
there is abundant room for every mood and we need be at 
no pains to set one against another. But in music, as in 
literature, every mood may be nobly or ignobly cultivated — 
tangled with weeds of illiteracy and impurity or abundant 
with blossoms of exquisite and entrancing loveliness. It is 
of high importance to us, both in the conduct of our lives 
and in the cultivation of our characters, that we should 
study to discriminate between.the various forms of this 
most potent influence. ‘True education”, says Aristotle, 
quoting from Plato, “is that we shall eam to form a right 
judgment about our pleasures and pains”, and of all our 


J 
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pleasures those which are wrought by music are among the 
most keen and the most penetrating. 


NOTE A 


The most purely sensuous effects in Music are probably 
those produced by the timbres of different voices and in- 
struments and by the “‘colour’’ of harmonies and their com- 
binations. On the first of these there is no need to dwell 
at any length: it is beyond question that many people are 
affected by the actual sound of a great singer’s voice or of 
a great violinist’s fiddle, apart from any intellectual or 
even emotional perception of theme or subject. This may, 
no doubt, be enhanced by some accessory of skill or reputa- 
tion: one famous and much advertised singer of the eight- 
eenth century was, we are told, applauded “‘for five minutes” 
after singing the first note of his first song at Covent 
Garden: there is a story that Rubini, after his powers even 
of vocalization had left him, once held a Parisian audience 
spell-bound with his ‘thigh Bb”: and the records of our 
own time could provide a number of other instances. But 
the centre of pleasure in all such cases is the sheer sensation 
elicited by the quality of the sound. It seems to be closely 
analogous to that which we derive from the taste of a peach 
or the perfume of a flower. 

Rather more subtle, but in its way equally sensuous, is 
the delight which comes from certain effects of harmony, 
whether as single facts of experience or as parts of a modu- 
lating context. I would illustrate these by the most ele- 
mentary examples, because modern harmony is compara- 
tively unfamiliar to many hearers and its combinations of 
sound tend to an excess of stimulus which needs a little ex- 
perience to be wholly pleasurable. This has happened in 
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every age: the ear has to attune itself to the new idiom 
and every generation has made and will continue to make its 
own adjustments. There are a good many harmonic experi- 
ments at the present day which recall the recipes of the 
Roman gourmand Apicius: there can be no doubt about 
their luxury, but they contain too many spices to be imme- 
diately palatable. Let us, therefore, begin with simpler 
fare and with flavours more easily distinguished. 
Consider for a moment the following cadences: 


I II iil IV 


You will readily perceive that each of these has a slightly 
enhanced colour-value as compared with its predecessor. 
The dominant seventh in II stirs a nerve which is not 
touched by the pure authentic cadence of I: there is a 
further vibration in the augmented interval of III, and 
another in IV where the bass note almost, for an instant, 
gives the impression of another tonal centre. Now take 
the following enharmonic modulation, much beloved by the 
‘‘Neo-Russian Innovators” of the ’Sixties: 


It has much the same effect on the ear as a piece of shot 
silk on the eye—a shimmer of remote hues which somehow 
seem to melt out of one another. Again for effects of juxta- 


ue 
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position take the chromatic number from Brahms’ Handel 
variations, which is like a piece of purple velvet, or many 
passages in Schumann’s Noveletien (e.g. the purple second 
theme of No. 6) or Horatio Parker’s well-known harmon- 
ization of the chromatic scale: 


Here some of the pleasure is undoubtedly due to the Con- 
trary motion, but an appreciable part of it comes from the 
actual colour-value of the harmonies. 
Emotional effects are more difficult to analyze: on the one 
side they grow out of sensation, on the other they seem to 
merge into intellectual apprehension and their frontier lines 
are even less exact than those of most psychological facul- 
ties. Many melodies and melodic phrases drive to the very 
heart of emotion—particularly if their arrow is winged with 
some feather of association or memory—a song of child- 
hood in old age, or of home heard in a foreign land. But 
there are many forms of emotional appeal which are due not 
to association but to some intrinsic quality which rises 
through sensation into feeling. Wagner was a supreme 
enchanter in this field of magic—probably no great com- 
poser has ever shown such power of emotionalizing music: 
of making it ‘play upon our heart-strings” apart from any 
question of style or structure. Think of the opening bars of 
Tristan, or the reiterated phrases of the death song in the 


*One of the most remarkable examples of delight in pure colour, apart 


from its emotional effect, is César Franck. See for example the Prélude in 
E major, and the whole of the Pianoforte Quintet. 
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same opera, or the slow descending theme in the third act 
of Walkyrie, or the poignant passion motif of Parsifal: they 
are all ready illustrations and there are hundreds like them. 
Or take, in a very different field, the “Quis est homo” of 
Dvorak’s Stabat Mater: 


Notice the emotional appeal of the appogiaturas at A and 
B. The whole effect would be gone if Dvorak had written: 


But then, being Dvorak, he would never have done so. 
On the intellectual side it is impossible even to touch 


within the limits of this address. To describe it would be . 


to indicate the whole scheme of musical style and musical 
construction, and to pass beyond these into that sphere of 
the ‘‘numinous”, which Dr. Otto has placed at the climax 
of all religious and artistic experience! and of which in 
Music Bach and Beethoven are the most sublime examples. 
Something more will be said about it in the third lecture, 


* Otto, The Idea of the Holy, Chapters II and III. 
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but it is far too large a subject to form part of a course, 
and its further elucidation must be left to that educational 


_ scheme which it is here my principal aim to encourage. 


NOTE B 


Since writing the above address I have read Mr. Edward 


Dickinson’s very interesting work on the Spirit of Music. 


There is a passage in the Introduction which is so apposite 
to the purpose which I have in hand that I cannot refrain 


from the pleasure of quoting it: “The art which the 
- American people have seized upon with the greatest avidity 


is Music. It has entered every phase of social and individ- 


ual life. It is a means of enjoyment in moments of leisure, 


of personal expression, of popular education. From the 
rude folk ballad of the mountaineer to the superfined ex- 
hibition of learning and skill in city concert hall, it meets 
every shade and degree of taste. It allies itself with poetry, 
the drama, and the cinema, with religious ceremony, with 
every occasion in which enthusiasm is to be aroused in the 
cause of social enterprise. This art, beloved of all men 
in all ages and climes beyond any other medium for expres- 
sion in beauty, has had a growth in our country in esteem 
and practice which none of the other arts have equalled. 
The rapidity and extent of this growth is a matter of com- 
mon observation: it is only those directly concerned who are 
fully aware of the place that music has gained in the large 
movement of public and private education.” 


II 


THE PLACE OF HUMANE LETTERS IN 
EDUCATION 


HEORIES as to the ultimate nature and aim of 
education have usually grouped themselves round 

one of two focal points. According to the first, the aim of 
education is the perfection of the individual soul, the culti- 
vation of its faculties for their own sake and in due grada- 
tion of absolute value, using the external world, in so far 
as it does use this at all, chiefly as a means and opportunity 
of arriving nearer to the ultimate perfection or of render- 
ing clearer our vision of the ultimate truth. One of the 
clearest expressions of this view is that given by Plato in 
the Republic. His scheme, as presented in the first three 
books and more especially in the latter part of the seventh, 
is that for the first seventeen years education should be 
chiefly occupied with music and poetry and especially with 
these as strengthening and ennobling the moral nature; that 
from seventeen to twenty should follow a period. mainly 
devoted to physical training and roughly corresponding with 
the period of military service which has been common in 
many continental countries; from twenty to thirty come ten 
years’ devotion to mathematical and abstract sciences— 
arithmetic, pure and solid geometry, astronomy treated not 
empirically but in its mathematical relations and regarded 
as of value wholly in so far as it is a mental discipline. 
And so these lead on to the five closing years of the uni- 
versity course, in which from thirty to thirty-five the student 

20 
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_ is devoted to what Plato calls ‘“‘dialectic’—the pure meta- 


i 


shisicat or theological study of ultimate reality and good- 


ness. From thirty-five to fifty follows a period of public 


A iy 


administration, ‘“‘the rule’, as Plato calls it, ‘‘of the phi- 


- losopher king”’, which is not regarded as an end in itself or 


even as intrinsically desirable, for the soul would be better 


and purer without it, but rather as a repayment to the 


State for its cost and charges through the previous years of 
preparation. At fifty comes the formal discharge from pub- 
lic duty and for the rest of his life the “philosopher king”’ 
is allowed to occupy himself with meditation, returning only 
at intervals and with bitter reluctance to take his turn at 
the uncongenial tasks of civic life. Indeed, Plato, with one 
of those demure touches of humor which make him the most 
delightful of all philosophic writers, points out in this con- 
text that to drag the philosopher from the quiet of his study 
to the dust and heat of the market place is possible only by 
one inducement—the fear that if he refuses he will have to 
submit to the government of his inferiors. 

There are many points of interest in the Platonic scheme. 
We should not press the criticism commonly and rather 
unthinkingly urged that the literary and the gymnastic edu- 
cation are relegated to separate periods of life and that in 
isolation they would not produce their full effect. Plato 
cannot have meant that there should have been no gymnastic 
training in the first seventeen years and no literary training 
in the next three. It is clear that he must have intended a 
balance of proportion by the complete action of which the 
body and its emotions should, by the age of twenty, have 
been brought to their highest state of discipline and control. 
But two points are specially to be noted. First that the 
education is expressly designed not for the communication 
of knowledge, but for the training of faculties. Plato, 
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indeed, states this in terms so plain as to be unmistakable. © | 
The Sophists, he says, believe that they can instill knowledge - i 
into the mind just as though a man should propose to put — 
sight into blind eyes. True education consists of such a 
conversion of the whole personality that the eye which has — 
already the potentiality of seeing may be confronted with — 
the light. Hence it will be observed that from this scheme — 
are excluded not only all crafts and industries and applica-_ 
tions of science—which, indeed, so far as they existed, were — 
held by the Greeks in some disdain—but all study of human — 
history, of human nature, of all the numberless interests 
which spring up around us in the community of man and 
man. It is the more remarkable because one of the greatest 
glories of Greek literature is that provided by its historical 
writers and the three greatest of these had completed their 
work by the time that the Republic was written. The other 
point is that his education is confined to a special class, an 
aristocracy of intellect and character. In his parable of the © 
three natures he supposes that all men have in their clay a 
speck of gold or silver or iron and according to this distinc- 
tion their future careers shall be determined. For those who 
belong to the iron class no education is contemplated, except, 
perhaps, such training of skill and resource as is necessary 
for them to carry out the work by which they earn their 
livelihood. ‘Those who belong to the silver class are to 
carry their training as far as the literary and the gymnastic 
stages: the higher education of science and dialectic is for 
the golden natures alone. 

A doctrine in some respects analogous, but expressed in 
very different terms, may be found in some of the educa- 
tional systems of the medieval church. Its apex was 
theology, as that of Plato was dialectic; it was largely cen- 
tred on a selected class which corresponded in more respects 
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Bari one to Plato’s Guardians, though its actual range of 
nowledge was very widely extended by the researches of the 
esuit order among others. The discipline of its teaching was 
ocussed on the perfection and salvation of the individual 
oul. The great sentence of Cardinal Newman, ‘Rest in 
he thought of two and two only absolute and self-evident 
yeings, myself and my Creator”, may be taken as the motto 
ind epitome of this view of religious education. Of all 
hings in the world the individual soul is the most important; 
»f all objects which it can pursue none is comparable with its 
lirect relation to God. An interesting medieval example 
»f this ideal may be found in the Statutes drawn up by 
Dean Colet when he founded St. Paul’s School in the early 
ixteenth century.1. An image of the Lord Jesus stood over 
he headmaster’s chair and was saluted with a hymn at the 
laily opening and closing of the school. The teaching was 
pecially designed to inculcate religion and moral virtue, 
rreat stress was laid on the elements of theology and on the 
atin language, which was then the common speech of all 
Zeclesiastical organizations. Even in this respect it is 
\oticeable that the authors chosen for study were not the 
reat Classics of whom, indeed, Colet speaks with fierce 
lisdain, but the Christian hymn writers such as Lactantius 
nd Sedulius, the works of the Spanish priest Juvencus who 
urned the four Gospels into Virgilian hexameters, and the 
ike: its furthest concession to worldly frivolity is to be 
ound in the innocent eclogues of Baptista Mantuanus im- 
aortalized by the old schoolmaster in Love’s Labors Lost. 
Solet includes in his course little mathematics. and no 
cience; his boys are to be kept as completely from contact 
ith the external world as if they were in Plato’s ideal 


1Colet’s general view may be estimated by a sentence of his quoted in 
roude’s Erasmus (page 100) to the effect that education is spoilt when 
sons learnt are turned to worldly account. 
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city; the whole method of education is to be through ‘‘wis 
dom and chaste eloquence” and its whole object to fit th 
soul so far as possible for the presence of its Maker. 

A remarkable commentary on this general view has bee 
recently afforded in the treatise on “Self” by Mr. Archibal 
Weir. His position is based on the metaphysical] doctrin 
that none of us can be sure in this world of any realit 
except his own self, that he has no certain knowledge of an 
self other than his own, that the development of this self is 
therefore, the one aim and object of his existence, and tha 
though the fact of our life involves us in social condition 
which we are compelled to treat as though they were real 
yet our attitude towards them must be that they are but th 
whetstones on which the blade of our own spirit is sharp 
ened. Life, according to Mr. Weir, is one long process o 
self-discipline and this discipline involves, as he says, “‘ 
precedence of self over the claims of society”. Three o 
his quotations throw a very interesting light on the im 
plications of this doctrine. One is the passage from New 
man which has been cited above and which he places upo: 
his title page; the second is the story of Similis, the Roma: 
official who, ‘‘after a most honourable and active career 
was retired by the Emperor Hadrian on the score of age. 
He lived on in private life until he was able to claim th 
epitaph ‘‘Here lies Similis, an old man who has lived seve 
years’. ‘The third is a passage of Plotinus in which h 
meets those who would maintain the loneliness of the spir: 
of man in such a world. ‘There is no possibility of cor 
cealing’’, he replies, ‘“‘that the self’s goal is, in the languag 
of Plotinus, in a life without love of the world a flight o 
the Alone to the Alone’. 


It is not, I suppose, necessary to point out that this do 
trine is very far removed from what is commonly calle 


: 
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selfishness. That, indeed, is the antithesis and opposite of 
Mr. Weir’s ideal, for it essentially implies a constant rela- 
‘ion to an outside world of material desiderata, that lowest 
form of apprehension which we share with the animals. 
From this it is as far removed as in Aristotle’s doctrine the 
lower form of philautia, which aims at wealth or power, 
from the higher kind which aims at filling the true self of 
man with its appropriate nurture of noble deeds and pure 
contemplation.1. Indeed, this doctrine, in some form or 
another, has been held by a large number of saints and 
mystics; it cannot be lightly dismissed or set aside; it takes 
a high view of man’s place in his destiny and therefore of 
the nature of that education through which his place can be 
maintained and his destiny fulfilled. But it is only fair to 
set against this in direct contrariety the theory of education 
which emphasizes its practical and administrative aim. Ac- 
cording to this second view, we are sent into this world not 
to cultivate our own souls, not to find at once our duty and 
reward in mystic contemplation, but to help as best we 
can towards solving its problems, healing its miseries and 
strengthening its efforts. So far from our depreciating the 
reality of other selves, it says, in spite of metaphysics, that 
they are of greater importance even than our own. It is 
10t affrighted by the phrase about gaining. the whole world 
und losing one’s own soul, for its motive is not gain, but 
service. The ideal which it sets before itself is to do what 
-omes to its hand for the amelioration of those lots among 
which it is cast, and, whether its circle of operation be the 
‘amily, or the city, or the nation at large, it finds the fulfill- 
nent of its being not in the striving towards perfection but 
n the active and operative exercises of its powers on objects 


14See Aristotle’s Ethics, IX, viii, and compare Bishop Butler’s Sermon 
No. xi) on Self-love and the love of our neighbour. 
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outside itself. No one has ever put this more succinctl 
than the King of Brobdignag in Swift’s allegory who hele 
that all accumulation of knowledge for its own sake is of 
far less account than its exercise for the benefit of others: 
and that the greatest benefactor of mankind was the man 
who made two ears of corn grow where but one grew 
before. After all, we have Shakespearian warrant for 
saying that 

If our virtues went not forth of us 

It were all one as though we had them not. 


We may find some traces of this doctrine as far back as 
Aristotle, for although Aristotle was too much of a Greek 
to lose sight of personal perfection and of the infinite value 
of the individual soul, he was also too good a citizen to 
under-value or to disallow the work which every man should 
do for the society which he helps to constitute. All through 
the Ethics we are reminded that human happiness consists, 
not in the possession of high qualities, but in their active 
and prolonged exercise, and one fundamental difference be- 
tween his contemplative life and the beatific vision of Plato’s 
Guardians is that Aristotle’s philosopher willingly remains 
in the world and performs his civic duties without constraint 
and without reluctance. 

I have dwelt on the distinction between these two ideals 
—the ideal of self-perfection and that of active service— 
because they must affect in some measure the content of any 
educational system. Yet here we should be careful not tc 
state as absolute what is really a matter of relative propor. 
tion. In every true career both elements must be present 
without the spiritual culture man would faint and fail ir 
his efforts at public service, or, what is worse, might b 


*See Aristotle’s Ethics, X, viii, 6: one of the most important i 
Greek moral philosophy. : , : ital 
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_warped or poisoned by sordid and unworthy aims; without 
the wholesome and bracing contact of practical life the 
mystic has sometimes tended to “lose himself in an o alti- 
_tudo”’, or even as we find in the stories of some ascetics, to 
impair the natural balance and equipoise of his faculties. 
It is significant that both schools of thought can claim the 
example of our Lord by taking a partial and imperfect view 
of His work. To the one He was the standing challenge of 
the self against the- world, the typical example of the soul 
which is entirely occupied in communion with God: to the 
other, and it has equal ground for its belief, His mission 
was, in St. Peter’s phrase, ‘“‘to go about doing good”, and 
that an essential part of His work is consummated in the 
functions of teacher and of healer. 
Now it is clear that in proportion as we emphasize the 
former of these two ideals, in such proportion shall we 
magnify the place which should be occupied in education by 
the culture of humane letters. For the function of these 
is above all things to bring the soul into direct contact 
with the best and the noblest thought of all ages and in such 
a way to afford it that training and that discipline by which 
its highest attributes would be best developed. This is 
not to deny or depreciate the value as discipline and training 
of the mathematical and physical sciences; they exercise an 
invaluable influence in making our thought secure and exact; 
but it is. no paradox to say that a large part of their domain 
is occupied with the imparting of actual knowledge which 
can be turned to practical account. The engineer, the elec- 
trician, the metallurgist in one sphere, in another the physi- 
cian, the surgeon, the bacteriologist are all acquiring and 
using knowledge which is of immediate practical value, 
and it is obvious that their education must be in some degree 
determined by the requisition that they should meet the 
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needs which these sciences exist to fulfill. While, therefore, | 


all the sciences have their respective values as forms of 
mental discipline, all those which we roughly classify as 


natural—and to which we sometimes rather arrogantly — 


appropriate the name of science—have both in their pur- 


_pose and in their preparation, a direct reference to that ex- — 


ternal world, a mastery over which is, as Bacon tells us, one 
of the rewards of education. But for those who are going 


to follow active pursuits, who are preparing for practical — 
careers, there is still much opportunity for training in the © 


humanities, and the nature and limits of this opportunity we 
may now proceed to discuss. 

I put this forward with the more freedom because of the 
two educational ideals I profess myself to be on the whole 
an adherent of the second. Charles Kingsley once said in 
his blunt way that religion was not ‘“‘a set of soul-saving 
dodges’, and in like manner we may hold that we are not 
fulfilling the real purpose for which we exist by bringing 


each his own soul to the highest possible pitch of cultivation, — 


but by augmenting the happiness and advancing the progress 
of the generation to which we belong. Such a view easily 
lends itself to burlesque. Everyone, for example, who has 
any ambition to help others should constantly keep in mind 
Dickens’ caricature of the hard-faced, tough-hided philan- 
thropist without sympathy, without gentleness, without real 
kindness of heart, who goes about her business as mechan- 
ically as a Prussian drill-sergeant, sowing disturbance and 
reaping cordial dislike.1 - Another example, less well-known 
than it deserves, runs through a story by Mr. W. J. Locke. 
The hero, a man of wealth, ability, and position, is told by 
his doctor that he has an incurable disease and that there 
are only six months of life left to him. He takes the blow 


*See Bleak House, Chapter VIII. 
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with philosophic courage, devotes the six months to the 
service of his friends, helping their fortunes and their love 
affairs with most disinterested sympathy, and with the result 


_ that when, at the end of the six months, an operation follow- 
_ ing on a new surgical discovery restores him to health and 

strength, he has mismanaged every life which he has touched 
_ and stands alone amid the wreckage without a friend left 


in the world. But these are parodies which do not really 
touch the essential truth. The life of public service is not 
necessarily officious or sentimental; it may have no more 
ambitious an ideal than that of doing the next job that 
comes to hand and of so equipping ourselves for this pur- 
pose that we can see the object in its true relations and 
estimate with reasonable probability the effect of our action 
upon it. Indeed, the wrong kind of service, miscalled by 
that lamentable name philanthropy, may often be no better 
than a particularly unsuccessful species of self-cultivation. 


Some years ago, when it was a momentary fashion that 


leaders of London society should pay hasty and sporadic 
visits to the East-end that they might there indulge in that 
cheapest of all forms of beneficence which consists in giv- 
ing, one of them was rebuked by a tenement dweller in words 


_ which every philanthropic institution would do well to take 


to heart: ‘‘Why’’, she said indignantly, “must you come 
here to wipe your souls clean on us?” 

The ideal of service, in short, is to be approached only 
as we depart from self-consciousness and ostentation. Even 
the sense of power, which is, perhaps, the most intimate 
of all our feelings, has no place here. ‘The sole admissible 
desire is that the right thing should be done without any 
regard as to who does it and still less who gets the credit 
for it. And because some natural impulses of selfishness 
and vanity are inherent in human nature, together with our 
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other undesirable tendencies, it is above all things advisable 
that our education should be such as to eliminate these and 
to leave us with that clear and dispassionate vision which, — 
as the painters say, “has its eye on the object’. While, i 
therefore, I do not decry, but omit for the moment as — 
irrelevant, that side of our educational system which aims — 
at the accumulation of knowledge, I should like to em-— 
phasize as briefly as I can the very important part which, 
even in the world of affairs, can be taken by the study of | 
pure letters. | 
If a man sets before himself the ideal of service with the 
hope, I do not say of success, but of reasonable efficiency, 
it is a prime necessity that he should begin by taking his 
bearings. Much depends upon his maintaining a right pro- 
portion between self and circumstance, between claims and 
duties, between his own capacities and the occasions of their 
exercise. Sometimes a man fails through diffidence, or hangs 
back in undue self-depreciation: like Aristotle’s ‘man of 
little soul”, who cramps and impedes his actions from a __ 
motive which is really timidity masquerading as humble- 
ness. Far more common is the opposite error, that of the 
man who “has too much ego in his cosmos’’, who sees his 
own powers and his own possessions apparelled in a celes- 
tial light which does not shine with equal lustre upon his 
neighbourhood. Everything which directly relates to himself 
—family, wealth, virtue, achievement—is set by him in a 
false perspective; they stand so near to him that they block 
out the view beyond. Such a man must always be at the 
height of the fashion, at the front of the movement: he is 
not content that good should be done unless he has a visible 
hand in doing it and a visible share in the renown which 
it brings. To both these men, and especially to the latter, 
the study of great history and of great literature is an 
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invaluable corrective. The chief problems of human life, 
though they may differ widely in the manner of their pres- 
entation, are throughout the ages fundamentally the same: 
_we shall best preserve our sanity and our sense of propor- 
tion in dealing with them if we learn how they have been 
_met and solved by the men who have preceded us. Every- 
‘one of us is tempted to think that his own experience is 
_unique—that the like of it has never happened before, or 
that at least it has gained a special significance by happen- 
ing to him. He will have acquired one of the most pro- 
_ found of all truths when he has realized that he is one 
_ private soldier in an innumerable army and that it is of far 
more importance that he should hold the post assigned to 
him than that he should dream dreams about a field- 
marshall’s baton in his knapsack. 

But the value of great literature is not only that it teaches 
us to know our place and to maintain this without either 
belittling or magnifying: it is of still greater consequence 
in that it strengthens and clarifies our judgment. That we 
should look at life dispassionately is not enough, though 
this is the first condition of our looking at it steadily; truth 
is not so easy of attainment that it comes for the mere 
wishing; on the contrary, it is the reward of careful search 
and of faculties alert and well equipped. To such an end 
the classical writers of all countries make priceless contri- 
bution. They set before us our own difficulties, almost as 
we might state them ourselves, and they treat them with a 
large and luminous wisdom which, by the very attraction of 
sympathy, lifts and ennobles our minds; they leave us not 
with some external and superimposed decision which domi- 
nates our personality but with our power stimulated and our 
understanding enriched so that by their aid we can see with 
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keener vision and decide with a wider and more humane / 


intelligence. 


“Consider”, says Emerson, “what you have in the smallest _ 
well-chosen library. A company of the wisest and wittiest 
men that could be picked out of all countries in a thousand — 
years have set in best order the results of their learning and ~ 


wisdom. The men themselves were hid and inaccessible, 


solitary, impatient of interruption, fenced by etiquette; but — 


the thought that they did not uncover to their bosom friend 


is here written out in transparent words to us, the strangers 


of another age’. And again, for particular example, “Go 
with mean people and you think life is mean. Then read 


Plutarch and the world is a proud place, peopled with men 
of positive quality, with heroes and demigods standing ~ 


round us who will not let us sleep’. Indeed, the testimony 
is all but universal. Hobbes in his paradoxical fashion may 
tell us that “if he had read as many books as other men 
he would be as ignorant as they’, but the support of Hobbes 
is like that of Pharaoh “upon which if a man lean it will go 
into his hand and pierce him”. Goethe was the wisest man 
of his generation, and the most widely read; so was John- 
son, so in a very different sphere was Aquinas, and the 
philosopher whose judgment, on almost every practical ques- 
tion in life, has stood four-square for over a couple of 
aes years, is celebrated among us, in Dante’s phrase, 
“the master of those who know”’. 

Thirdly, the study of fine literature, and especially of id 
great poets, affords permanent food and sustenance to our 
sense of beauty. The melody and cadence of noble verse, 
the poignant phrase which drives to the very centre of the 
thought and fixes it in our minds as a-possession forever, 
the close communion through which the poet’s imagination 


*Emerson, essay on Books in Society and Solitude. 
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_ touches our own and kindles it as with a coal from the altar 


'—all these are sacramental means of initiation into the 


_ deeper mysteries. The world would be a colder and bleaker 
_ place for us if we could not be moved to the heart by the 


serenity of Sophocles, the tenderness of Virgil, the white 
fervor of Dante, the perfection of Racine: by Shakespeare’s 


orchestra and Milton’s organ-voice and the intimate string- 


music of Wordsworth. The spirit to which they appeal is 
an essential element of our nature, and the satisfaction of 
its need is requisite not only as a means of self-cultivation 


but as an enhancement of our natural activities. For this 


reason I would urge that the learning of great poetry should 


_be an essential part of all education: particularly in child- 


hood, when the memory is most fresh and plastic, but con- 
tinued in due measure through later years. It not only 


_trains and tempers the character, it supplies us with an 


enduring treasury of beauty and delight.? 

Before leaving this subject I should like to offer one more 
point for consideration. And although what I have to say 
is a counsel of perfection, an ideal which none of us can 
hope to attain, I am none the less serious in proposing it as 
a goal to which we should approach so far as our conditions 
allow. It is, no doubt, true that the literature with which 
we are most concerned is that of our own people. For one 
reason, this literature most closely reflects the nature of 
our own thought and the progress of our own civilization. 
For another it is expressed in a language with the refine- 
ments and resources of which we are specially familiar: 
which we know from inside, as only a chosen few can know 
the speech of any other age or nation. Boileau, in an 
amusing satire, imagines a dispute between Horace and the 


1For all this see the essay on Poetry and Imagination in Emerson’s Let- 
ters and Soctal Aims. 
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Parisian littérateurs who were forming their language in 
the reign of Louis XIV. At every step the Roman poet 
falls into some blunder, using French words and phrases 
which could be justified according to the dictionary, but which 


in current usage were solecisms. At every step they cor-— 


rect him—one does not say “‘la rive” “‘but “le bord” of a 
river-bank, one does not say “‘la cité” when one means “la 
ville de Paris” and so forth. Horace accepts their criticism, 
for indeed he cannot do otherwise, and ends the discussion 
with an ironic hope that they will desist from an equally 
hopeless attempt to write verses in Latin. All this is legiti- 
mate satire; it only emphasizes the deeper truth that if 
we wish to reap the full harvest of a foreign literature we 
should read it in the language in which it was written. 
There are very few translations—the Authorized Version 
of the Bible is the most notable—which do not lose some- 
thing of the quality and fragrance of the original: they 
give us the substance of the thought but not the special 
beauty and appropriateness of its form. ‘A very pretty 
poem, Mr. Pope, but you must not call it Homer’’, was 
the judgment of Bentley, and his decision may be taken 
to cover even such marvels as Coleridge’s ‘‘Wallenstein”’, 
Conington’s ‘‘Persius”, and Murray’s “Euripides”. In say- 
ing this, I do not depreciate the extraordinary skill which 
these writers have exhibited: I plead only that to reproduce 
the full tone and cadence of the original version is a task 
as impossible as to transcribe without loss of balance a 
sonata of Beethoven for the orchestra or a song of Schubert 
for the pianoforte. 

Indeed, the reason may be given in terms of Music. No 
two languages employ precisely the same instrument, and 
no two instruments have precisely the same harmonics. 
What is the English for “Ich grolle nicht” or ‘Si tu veux, 
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faisons un réve”’, or “‘e il naufrager é dolce in questo mare” 
or a thousand other magical lines and phrases? How far is 
“a young man void of understanding” represented by ‘un 
jeune homme dépourvu de bon sens”, or “Absent thee from 
felicity awhile” by ‘‘Verbanne doch dich von der Seligkeit”’ ? 
And when to this is added that all nations look at poetry 
from their own angles, and that no two angles are coinci- 
dent, it follows that the difficulty of transference from one 
to another is almost insuperable. Racine is one of the 
greatest of all dramatic poets. How often do we see him 
on the stage of any English-speaking people? 

It will be seen, therefore, that I advocate the study of 
languages not sa much for their colloquial use—though 
there is a great deal to be said on that score—as because 
they admit us to the inner sanctuaries of literature which 
otherwise we can contemplate only from the outer courts. 
And because, in the words of a wise physician, ‘“‘Art is long 
and life is short’: because not all of us have the gift of 
tongues or the leisure for their acquisition, it follows that 
we must make some choice, contented with the second best 
in some directions if we can attain the best in others. What 
then shall be our choice for the period of formal education? 
French and German stand near to us and have great literary 
histories, but if we dig our foundations deeper we may 
acquire at least a reader’s knowledge of them in after life. 
Italian and Spanish have wonderful gifts of melody, and 
some of the first names in modern literature: their doors are 
open to all who have special predilection or special oppor- 
tunity. Latin, the measure of a pure and exact style, is 
the tongue of Lucretius and Virgil and Ovid, of Catullus, 
Propertius, Horace, of Cicero and Livy and Tacitus: if we 
may have two languages we cannot do without Latin. But 
if we are to select one which is supreme as a vehicle of 
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human thought, which is almost infinitely rich, flexible and 
sonorous, and which in the few hundred years of its pros- 
perity embodied a literature which is by all acknowledg- 
ment incomparable, I would suggest, even in these days of 
apostasy, to plead that its ancient honour should be restored 
to Greek. It has an inherent splendour which even the bun- 
gling mispronunciation of later times has not been able to 
tarnish or overlay. As the inflected speech of a sensitive 
and artistic people it is filled with problems of rhythm and 
order and construction, and thus calls into play those gifts 
of observation and analysis which we continuously asso- 
ciate with the domain of science. And it has this high 
educational advantage that its masterpieces of literature 
are not confined to its more difficult and remote fields of 
study, but meet us with an open welcome from the very 
beginning of our course. Four of the most entrancing 
stories in the world are written in a simple and lucid Greek, 
the structure of which is transparent and the idiom easily 
acquired: from them, as travelers at a first landing we can 
proceed through an enchanted region in which every step 
brings us new opportunities of noble adventure and delight. 
It is not too much to say that the study of Greek is in itself 
a liberal education; that it unlocks a treasure house of 
poetry and practical wisdom and philosophic insight, 
of humour and pathos, of tragedy and romance, of religious 
fervour and scientific exactitude, to which even our own 
great literature cannot afford a parallel. America has, dur- 
ing recent years, borne a noble part in educational reform: 
the revival of Greek learning would add an imperishable 
laurel to her renown. 

It must not be forgotten that I am here speaking about 
one aspect alone of education: that I am not entering upon 
that vast domain of discovery and research which is set 
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on the conquest of nature and for which our schools and 
colleges must in part be the training grounds. To that I 
pay all honour and would give all opportunity. I am speak- 
ing of that kind of education which enables us to take a 
large and sympathetic view of human nature, to understand 
its conditions and its problems, and, so far as we have 
capacity, to help in solving or ameliorating them. It is the 
education of ‘one who loves his fellowmen”’ that I have 
chiefly in view; its aim is to equip him with wisdom and 
humour and a sense of perspective that he may play his part 
among his fellows without misgiving, without ostentation, 
and without thought of personal reward. For this I am 
convinced that the best foundation is the study of great 
literature, our own first, others in order as we can reach 
them: we are not sufficient for ourselves, we need the com- 
radeship and encouragement of the great minds that are 
openly at our disposal. And let no one meet me with a 
rejoinder about scanty time, and the overcrowded curricu- 
lum and the overburdened life. There is not a school or 
college upon this earth which cannot, if it will, develop a 
taste for good literature; there is not a free man or woman 
who cannot devote an hour a day to reading, and these 
hours wisely spent will aggregate into a total of inestimable 
value. The real hindrance to our progress is not insufficient 
time but time misspent : wasted over mean books and ephem- 
eral topics and transitory interests. We need be satisfied 
with nothing short of the very best: it lies at our hand in 
ready abundance, and the touchstone by which we may try 
it is to be found in the noble words with which Ruskin sums 
up the aim and purpose of education: ‘God appoints to 
every one of His creatures a separate mission, and if they 
discharge it honourably, if they quit themselves like men, 
and faithfully follow the light which is in them, withdrawing 
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from it all cold and quenching influence, there will assur- 
edly come of it such burning as, in its appointed mode 


and measure, shall shine before men, and be of service — 


constant and holy. Degrees infinite of lustre there must 
always be, but the weakest among us has a gift, however 
seemingly trivial, which is peculiar to him, and which, 
worthily used, will be a gift also to his race for ever.” 


NOTE 


Plato’s theory of education as intended primarily for the 
culture and development of a privileged class has received 
in modern times a convergent support from an ally whom 
its author would probably have regarded with some mis- 
giving. The whole doctrine of Nietzsche’s “Lectures on 
the Future of Educational Institutions” is to the effect that 
education is degraded by being turned to active public 
service, and that its whole aim should be the perfecting 
of those chosen minds which he calls sometimes ‘‘the lonely 
ones” and sometimes ‘“‘the few select ones”. ‘This view, 
like the rest of Nietzsche’s philosophy, can most readily 
be understood if we remember that he first made his reputa- 
tion with an essay on Theognis of Megara, the most un- 
compromising Tory aristocrat in literature, and that his 
entire view of life is taken from this standpoint. His chief 
objection to Christianity, for example, was that it was 
based on compassion for the weak and the suffering. 

With this may be contrasted a far nobler statement of 
education as primarily cultural in Newman’s lectures on 
‘The Ideal of a University”. Newman delivered these in 
1852 when English philosophy was still preponderantly 
utilitarian, and he therefore emphasizes very strongly the 
value of knowledge for purposes of mental discipline rather 
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_ than for purposes of practical equipment, but throughout he 


endeavors to hold a balance between knowledge for its own 
sake and knowledge as qualifying its possessor to be a use- 
ful member of society. He gives in Discourse 8 an admi- 
rable picture of the type of character which he wishes to 
foster and encourage, and in a famous passage of the intro- 
duction he tells us that ‘‘when the Church founds a Uni- 
versity she is not cherishing talent, genius, or knowledge for 
their own sakes, but for the sake of her children, with a view 
to their spiritual welfare and their religious influence and 
usefulness—with the object of training them to fill their 
respective posts in life better and of making them more in- 
telligent, capable, active members of society”. ‘This is a 
conclusion on which it would seem that all conflicting schools 
can meet and join hands. 
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III 
THE PLACE OF MUSIC IN HUMANE LETTERS 


T is possible that the close of my last address left you 
with the impression that I am after all an academic re- 
cluse who has no eye for realities, or at best regards them 
through a study window begrimed by the dust of ages. If 
there are any here who incline to this view I would reassure 
them by declaring once more my conviction that the best- 
educated man is he who is best fitted to occupy his station in 
life and to fulfill the duties which it entails; that such an 
education covers the whole personality with all its faculties 
and attributes; and that I am emphasizing one aspect only 
because this has sometimes been allowed to fall into com- 
parative disregard. Against such a reaction I make no 
complaint: it is a phenomenon of frequent occurrence: but 
I would plead that in matters of educational progress the 
swing of the pendulum is a dangerous metaphor which may 


be misused to cover the false belief that human nature is . 


a mere mechanism and that its equilibrium tends toward 
immobility. 

We have seen how large a part can be played in the 
training of intellect and character by a careful, selective 
study of language and of the great literatures of which it 
is the expression. Among such languages I claim a high 
place for the language of Music: among such literatures for 
musical composition. It follows, therefore, that I should 
indicate the grounds on which this claim can be made good, 
and the practical method by which its requirements can be 
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satisfied. The case is one of such inherent truth and justice 
that if I fail to carry conviction it will be the fault of the 
advocate. 

The issue has been seriously obscured by our inveterate 
habit of excluding music from our general survey of history 
and of civilization. Macaulay, for example, devotes twenty- 
four long, eloquent and copious chapters to the History of 
England from the Restoration to the death of William III. 
He does not restrict himself to political events and issues, 
though with these he is no doubt chiefly concerned: he aims 
at covering the whole area, at dealing with every side and 
aspect of English life during this period. One chapter, 
indeed, is occupied with the social, intellectual and esthetic 
progress of the country, with poetry and drama, with scien- 
tific achievement, with architecture and sculpture and pic- 
torial art : one subject alone, and that of the first importance, 
is left without any mention. He has plenty to say about 
Dryden and Shadwell, about Wren and Lely and Kneller, 
about the growth of the Royal Society and the discoveries 
of Newton, Wallis, and Halley. But the reader will search 
in vain for any account of the way in which England was 
affected by one of the most remarkable periods in all musical 
history—the period which gave us opera and oratorio, 
which established the diatonic scale in place of the modes, 
which reorganized the strings, which inaugurated the 
orchestra, which filled Church, theatre and chamber with a 
new melodic idiom, and in which one of the chief creative 
forces was an English musician. The names which Mac- 
aulay has thought worthy of commemoration must extend 
to many hundreds: they do not include that of Henry 
Purcell. 

More excusable, though hardly less unfortunate, is the 
common omission of books about music from our great 
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Histories of Literature. It is, no doubt, true that many 
musical treatises are arid, and to the general reader unprofit- 
able; that they are concerned with details of grammar and 
technique rather than with the collection of esthetic princi- 
ples; and that they are deficient both in style and in sense 
of proportion. But when these have been set aside there 
remains an adequate list of books which are at least deserv- 
ing of consideration. To this the English contribution has 
been comparatively slight—it is of English neglect that we 
are speaking—but in the range from Elizabeth to Victoria 
it is not without witness. At the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury came Morley’s Plain and Easy Introduction to Prac- 
tical Music; it was followed in the seventeenth by Playford’s 
Introduction to the Skill of Music, and by the admirable 
Music’s Monument of Thomas Mace; in the eighteenth ap- 
peared the elaborate Histories of Hawkins and Burney, 
after them a series of smaller biographical or critical works 
—Kelly, Gardiner, George Hogarth, Lord Mount Edg- 
cumbe, John Hullah—all heralding that renaissance of Eng- 
lish music which was marked, nearly half a century ago, 
not only by the compositions of Parry and Stanford, but by 
Gurney’s Power of Sound and the first volume of Grove’s 
Dictionary. The only two of these who are mentioned in 
the Cambridge History of English Literature, (quam 
honoris causd nomino), are Hawkins and Burney—one as a 
member of Dr. Johnson’s circle, the other as the father of 
Madame D’Arblay. No account is given of their musical 
writings. 

It must not be forgotten that a notable change has taken 
place, during recent years, in the scope and purpose of 
history-teaching. In my young days the history that we 
learned was mostly made up of battle, murder and sudden 
death: “a register”, as Gibbon sardonically says, “of the 
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crimes, follies and misfortunes of mankind”. When I was 
fifteen I could have given every relevent date in the Wars 
of the Roses, but knew nothing about the mariner’s compass, 
or the invention of printing or the building of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. And it was at a more advanced age that I 
came across a so-called “School-History of England”, from 
which Shakespeare’s name was omitted. But these and 
similar errors have now been remedied: we are still doing 
music the injustice of secluding it from the record of our 
common civilization, on no better ground, apparently, than 
the belief that it is a special and technical study in which 
only its practitioners can expect to be interested. And this 
is the more deplorable because the great events in musical 
history are closely connected with successive aspects of our 
civilization and are often illuminating as examples or com- 
mentaries. One of the most important facts in the history 
of the medieval church was the discovery of polyphonic 
singing: from the Bull of John XXII to the Council of 
Trent its fluctuations are of religious significance, and be- 
side the famous Theologians and reformers a high place 
should be assigned to Palestrina. The social conditions of 
the eighteenth century may be typically illustrated by the 
career of Handel: the French Revolution exercised as 
potent an influence on the Viennese composers as ever it did 
on the English poets: the psychological effect of Wagner’s 
work has endured and broadened until the present day. We 
cannot afford to undervalue or disregard these streams of 
tendency: they are not backwaters, isolated and stagnant, 
but tributaries which find in the main channel of events 
their natural outlet: they are as vital to our understanding 
of human nature as are any other indications of intellectual 
or social progress. 
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Here, then, is,a field of educational reform, that we 
should admit Musical History to the same place in our an- 
nals which we now accord to the history of literature. Our 
culture is “like an ill-roasted egg, all on one side”’, if we are 
familiar with Spenser and Shakespeare but not with Byrd 
and Tallis, with Milton but not with Bach, with Goethe 
but not with Beethoven: if we can interest ourselves in the 
vogue of the Elizabethan sonnet, but not of the Elizabethan 
madrigal, and trace the growth of drama or novel without 
a thought to that of sonata and quartet and symphony. All 
these claim our investigation: all have borne their part in 
nurturing the spirit of man: indeed, if there be anything 
to choose between them we may even maintain that the 
influence of music has been the more subtle and the more 
penetrating. 

But it is not only or chiefly in virtue of its historical 
record that the place of music is to be vindicated. This is 
only preliminary or at any rate ancillary to the study of 
music itself: to that first-hand knowledge of the composer’s 
work without which the most eloquent commentary is use- 
less. And because this reaches to the very heart of my 
subject, I will ask leave to begin from the first elements, 
tracing as well as I can the course of the musical education 
which I have in view, and fitting into my scheme, when the 
moment comes, the stages which most appropriately belong 
to institutions of university rank. 

Here may be noted a very curious and widespread super- 
stition. Music is written in an alphabet of its own: an 
alphabet of minims and semiquavers, of sharps and flats and 
naturals, ruled for convenience on a stave of five lines 
and punctuated for convenience with a succession of upright 
bars. Like every other alphabet this is conventional: like 
every other ic has its own system of fixed and determinate 
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symbols, each with a special significance. It differs from the 
ordinary scripts of spoken language somewhat more widely 
than they differ from each other: we may even allow that it 
contains one or two anomalies which have grown up by 
custom and which men have not thought it worth while to 
eradicate. But it is legible in exactly the same sense in 
which we apply this term to the English alphabet, or the 
German, or the Greek, or the Russian, or any other which 
is used as a vehicle of human speech. Like them it has 
to be learned: when learned it can be read. Yet a vast 
majority of educated people maintain that the silent reading 
of music is an impossibility: what they call reading means 
playing or singing at sight or, in the furthest extreme, 
following a performance with the score: that a man should 
profess to read Beethoven ‘‘with his feet on the hob” is an 
audacity which they are prevented only by natural politeness 
from denouncing as imposture. 

To all this we may find analogies from outside. The 
cross housekeeper in Lorna Doone declares that no one can 
read print; that those who appear to do so have learned 
the passage by heart, and are only affecting to decipher it 
in order to impress their auditors. Some people of back- 
ward education do all their reading aloud: ‘‘Si je lis haut”, 
says M. Colladan in Labiche’s comedy, ‘‘c’est pas pour vous, 
c’est pour moi. Toutefois que je ne lis pas tout haut je ne 
comprends pas ce que je lis”: and I have observed people 
at a higher educational level who, when 'they add up 
columns of figures accompany the process with moving lips 
and a running murmur. But no one attaches any weight to 
this evidence: no one holds that it is impossible to do what 
many people do all day: the marks on the printed page are 
the symbols of audible speech, yet we convey them direct 
from eye to brain without any conscious mediation. 
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It is much the same with music. To read it silently is 
usually harder than to read prose or verse because one usu- 
ally has to codrdinate a number of different lines, but it 
is certainly not impossible or unprofitable, for an increas- 
ing number of people are doing it with genuine pleasure. 
In more complex cases it may, perhaps, be analogous to 
map-reading, where a trained eye can follow the shape of 
the country from the contour-lines; only in the most elab- 
orate modern scores has one to read too slowly for enjoy- 
ment. And I believe that the younger generation, to whom 
the idiom of these works is familiar, does not even here 
find any real difficulty. This, at any rate, I can affirm from 
personal experience, that the silent reading of the great 
classics is not only a delight in itself, but vastly enhances 
the fuller and rounder pleasures of the audible performance. 
You may hear a given Beethoven quartet perhaps twice in 
a year: learn to read it and you have it always at hand. 
What would be our knowledge of Shakespeare if we could 
not read him silently? 

Our ideal education in music should, therefore, begin 
through the natural avenues of reading and writing. The 
practice of musical dictation, now customary in many Eng- 
lish schools, is the method to be employed: after acquiring 
the first alphabetical rudiments the child writes down a 
melody which it has just heard, or, conversely, sings or 
plays a melody which it has just seen on the blackboard. 
In both cases the tune, whether apprehended through the 
eye or the ear, has to be swiftly memorized and it is re- 
markable in how short a time the exercise can be done with 
sureness and accuracy. At first only short and simple 
phrases are used (it would be the same with any other 
dictation) ; these can be extended as time goes on and 
experience matures: it is of further assistance to let the 
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pupil learn pieces by heart and read them silently while 
they are still familiar: and in this way proceeding step by 
step from known to unknown it is possible to bring the 
faculties of sight and hearing into a very efficient co- 
ordination. 

From the outset children should be accustomed to hear 
well-selected examples of the best music, and of the best 
alone. The ideal way of presenting these is that a compe- 
tent teacher should play them with a running commentary 
pointing out not some fantastic conjecture as to their poetic 
meaning, but their felicities of phrase and melody and 
harmonic texture, of colour and surprise and climax, of 
coherent stanza and organic structural form.! At this stage 
the pieces should be short, for young attention easily 
wanders and a thread once broken is almost beyond mend- 
ing; they should be clear, telling and rhythmic, so that they 
can most readily arouse and maintain the interest of the 
audience. Lyric numbers of Handel, of Mozart, of Bee- 
thoven are admirably suited to the purpose, so are the 
marches and polonaises of Schubert, the Kinderscenen of 
Schumann, Chopin’s Mazurkas, the best of Mendelssohn’s 
Songs without Words, the Hungarian dances of Brahms: 
there is abundance of first-rate quality and it grows more 
welcome as it grows more familiar. But above all things 
it is necessary that we should rigorously exclude every com- 
position which is mean or enervating or vulgar. The two 
most famous of all educators have laid it down as a prin- 
ciple that children should be protected from every degrad- 
ing sight or sound: discrimination comes with growth of 
years and maturity of judgment, and is far more likely to be 
rightly exercised if it is founded on a solid tradition of 


*If an adequate pianist is not available his place may be taken by a 
gramophone with carefully selected records. In any case there should be 
some descriptive analysis of the pieces performed. 
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excellence. Much of the so-called music which is written 
for schools is wholly unworthy of its place: without purity, 
without talent, without significance, securing its place appar- 
ently by accident and keeping it by mere carelessness and 
apathy. For there is nothing in the world to which we apply 
a less effective standard than to music. I do not believe that 
people prefer the worse: they are ready enough to discard 
it when their attention is engaged: for the most part they 
listen in contented indifference which it requires a dynamic 
shock to disturb. Let me give two instances, both from 
my own experience. I once presided at a musical festival 
organized by a group of Sunday Schools. A special list of 
hymns had been provided ranging from a quality compar- 
able with Shakespeare to a quality comparable with Martin 
Tupper. Next year I was asked again and pleaded, in ac- 
cepting, that the bad hymns should be replaced. Back came 
a most courteous and kindly answer: the Committee under- 
stood that there were some tunes to which I took exception, 
they had no idea which these could be, but if I would indi- 
cate them my wishes should be respected. Still more nota- 
ble was an Educational Conference which devoted one of 
its days to an exhibition of school orchestras. The com- 
petitors played with spirit and enthusiasm, they had been 
carefully drilled and their performance was very creditable. 
But the programme was a nightmare. Out of some twenty- 
four pieces there was only one which had any claim to be 
regarded as music: the others were dull and trivial futilities 
which, for the most part, did not even make sense. I was 
invited to criticize, and after commenting with genuine ad- 
miration on the attack and accuracy of the performance, 
added that in those competitions with which I was familiar 
the organizers paid special attention to the character of the 
music and allowed nothing of inferior value to be admitted. 
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“Quite right”, said the superintendent with fervor: ‘So 
do we’’. 

It may be said that these illustrations prove too much: 
that if the distinctions were as wide as I have described 
them they could not so thoroughly escape the notice of 
reasonable listeners. But two points may be offered in 
rejoinder. First, that in music as in other arts—and per- 
haps more than in other arts—the degrees of merit and de- 
merit, of attainment and failure, tend to shade into each 
other. It is impossible to divide all music bluntly into good 
and bad as you distinguish the squares of a chessboard 
into black and white: there are infinite gradations on the 
way—and hence, although the extremes are as far removed 
as the St. Matthew Passion from Barnby’s Rebekah, it 
requires some effort of attention to follow and interpret the 
scale. Secondly, this attention is one which the ordinary 
public has not yet learned to bestow. We have been so long 
browbeaten into the belief that music is a hieroglyphic mys- 
tery into which we have no right to penetrate; we have come 
to regard ourselves as the ignorant laity beyond the gates, 
we accept without question everything that is offered us; 
and we are constantly liable to mistake for the true initiate 
any temple-slave in masquerade. One of the urgent reasons 
for a better musical education is that it will encourage us to 
rely more on our own judgment; and the surest way of 
strengthening our judgment is that we should feed it, during 
its most receptive and plastic years, on the purest, noblest 
and most life-giving fruits of truth and beauty. 

At some stage in musical education, and probably at this 
period of school life, there should be some systematic drill 
in the elements of theory. It is of great assistance after- 
wards to know such technical terms as designate ordinary 
matters of fact, and though in music these are mostly dull 
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and uninspiring, they are not many in number and are not 
dificult to learn. At worst they are no harder than the 
“terms of art” used in architecture or painting or literature, 
they are far easier than those which are coined every day 
by the terminology of science. I have read a book on 
psychology in which one of its most eminent professors is 
described as a “hormic interactionist’’,and even this pales be- 
side “strophanthinized”, “phenyldiethylammonium iodide”, 
and “the morphology of the Telencephalon of Spinax”.* 
“Thou didst talk”, says Sir Toby Belch, ‘of Pigromitus, 
of the Vapians passing the equinoctial of Queubus: ’twas 
very good, i’ faith”. Much advantage, too, would be gained 
by studying at this point the elements of harmonic texture: 
not from the textbook, still less from the figured bass 
(which together with the Canto Fermo in semibreves 
should be banished from every classroom) but from the 
living model, the mastery of Bach, the transparence of 
Mozart, the ‘“curiosa felicitas” of Chopin: beginning with 
simple relations of treble and bass alone and showing in 
gradual accession of parts how skillfully the web is woven, 
how evenly the dialogue is maintained. Most important of 
all, because vital to the understanding of the larger classics, 
is a study of the chief architectural forms in music: Mass 
and Madrigal, Opera and Oratorio, suite, partita, and over- 
ture, the fugue and all that it implies, the complex organism 
of sonata and quartet and symphony. These form the very 
plot and ground plan of all musical composition: if we do 
not understand their principles we are like a theatre-audi- 
ence to whom the whole construction of the play should be 
unintelligible: and though we may in such a case get some 


*I omit, because I am unable to pronounce, 
methylcyclohexylethanedicarboxylicanalyde, 
pyridenecarboxylonitrile. 
artee very difficult. 


such names as Dicyanohydroxy- 
and Hydroxyketomethyldihydro- 
They must make the exchange of chemical rep- 
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momentary entertainment from particular actions or epi- 
sodes, it is no paradox to hold that we are less favourably 
placed than our neighbour who knows the language. 

It is an arguable question how far the students whom we 
have chiefly in view—those who are taking music as part 
of a liberal education—should be encouraged to play on 
instruments or to compose. Of the two I incline to lay 
stress on the latter. Many more people have an aptitude 
for it than is commonly supposed and even if the results are 
of no great value the attempt to produce them is abundantly 
rewarded by a quickened sensibility and a more intelligent 
appreciation: 


As a wise workman recognizes tools 
In a master’s workshop, loving what they make. 


Solo playing I should discourage except in cases of real 
aptitude, but all who can should take part in the practices 
of the school orchestra and the pieces should be adapted 
so as to admit of as many recruits as possible. Above all, 
choral singing should be universal. The cultivation of the 
solo voice is best deferred until after the period of adoles- 
cence: a period at the beginning of every day should be set 
aside for class-singing, not only because it is a delight in 
itself, but because it is the best of preparations for the work 
that is to come after. And if anyone complains of en- 
croachment and talks of the overweighted syllabus or the 
overcrowded curriculum, I answer that the quarter-of-an- 
hour so expended will be more than repaid by the enhanced 
alertness of mind and the readier acceptance of discipline. 
A great prima donna once said to me, ‘‘You cannot be in a 
bad temper while you are singing”: and to have attained 
that is itself an achievement. 

For this purpose two books are required: a collection of 
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hymns and a collection of secular songs. Both should be 
specially edited by the best panel of judges available—it 
would be an easy matter to choose such a panel in this 
country—and kept on the highest level of words and music 
without favor or compromise. The books need not be long, 


a hundred each would probably be sufficient, for they must — 
be acquired and loved by each generation: they should cer- 
tainly not be “written down” to the supposed capacities r 
and sympathies of children, but should be of a quality which — 
will make them life-long possessions. Both should, of . 
course, be drawn from all available sources: the hymnaries — 
and song books of many countries may be brought into — 
requisition, and from their varied gardens may be gathered — 


a wreath in which no blossom is flecked or ill-shapen. 


We are now in a position to consider the end and aim © 


towards which this address has been directed—the assign- 
ment of music to its proper place in the studies of a uni- 
versity or of an institution of university rank. Ideally 
speaking, we should presuppose that before this stage is 
reached the ground which we have already surveyed should 
have been traversed: that the student as he approaches this 
threshold should bring with him a general school education 
in music and some knowledge both of the outline of its 
history and of the elementary principles of its structure. 
But this, though highly desirable, is not a sine qué non. 
Institutions and colleges of higher education are sometimes 
obliged to make good certain deficiencies in science or letters 
which are due to imperfections of earlier training: and 
though this is a real drawback and hindrance in the educa- 
tional course, we cannot at present legislate as though it 
were altogether absent. We can minimize it; we can 
prepare for a time in which it vanishes before a better 
coordination; to ignore it as an existing problem is to shut 
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our eyes to known facts. We must, therefore, acknowledge, 
as a possibility, that students in whom this course of train- 
ing is not presupposed may yet qualify if they are so minded 
for the university course. They will require to be provided 
with special preliminary classes in which they make up for 
lost time: there is no need to bar the door on them at the 
outset. I remember the winning of a first class in Litere 
Humaniores by a candidate who, at entrance into’ Oxford, 
was unable to read Greek: and although this was a very 
exceptional achievement of genius it cannot be ruled out of - 
consideration. 

In whatever way the elements have been acquired it is 
on their foundation that the university course should be 
built. For this the personnel and equipment can be easily 
stated, and, in a country so generous to education as 
America, should not be difficult to provide. The music 
department should be in a separate building, at some dis- 
tance from the rest of the university, and constructed with 
walls which are, so far as possible, sound-proof. Provi- 
dence has not thought fit to supply us with ear-lids and our 
sense of hearing must, therefore, be allowed some adventi- 
tious protection. Readers of Burney will remember the 
practising room at St. Onofrio:1 ‘On the first flight of 
stairs was a trumpeter, screaming upon his instrument until 
he was ready to burst; on the second was a French-horn bel- 
lowing in the same manner. In the common practising room 
there was a Dutch Concert consisting of seven or eight 
harpsichords, more than as many violins, and several voices, 
all performing different things and in different keys; other 
boys were writing in the same room; but, it being holiday 


Burney: Present State of Music in France and Italy, p. 336. (Oct. 31, 
- 1770). St. Onofrio was at this time the most famous conservatorio in Eu- 
rope. Among its principals were Leo, Durante, and Porpora. 
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time, many were absent who usually study and practise 


there together.” 
In our music school there should be abundant classroom 


accommodation, both for lectures and for seminars, a — 


private study for each member of the staff, and an adequate 
concert-room, staged for full chorus and orchestra, with 
every mechanical contrivance for extension or adjustment, 
and equipped with piano, organ, gramophone and wireless 
receiver. Much of this equipment, at any rate the piano 
and the gramophone, should be duplicated in the various 
classrooms, and be used daily for the illustration of lectures 
on musical analysis and construction. But far the most 
important of all material resources, the centre from which 
the whole of the teaching radiates, should be the music- 
library. The object of this should be principally and in 
the best sense of the term utilitarian: a tool-chest rather 
than a treasure-casket. All to the good if it can also contain 
some specimens of bibliographical rarity and value: Morley 
or Mace or Dowland’s Ornithoparcus; a black-letter MS. 
on vellum, or the holograph score of a famous master: but 
its main office is not that of the collector but that of the 
teacher and guide. The first charge, then, on its ample and 
recurrent revenue must be the scores, whether original or 
adapted, of all the great compositions which are appointed 
for study, chosen with the widest and most impartial 
catholicity from every age and style. Palestrina is not too 
remote nor Stravinsky too modern; Grieg is not too inno- 
cent nor Brahms too austere; every coin of true mintage 
should have its currency and only the dross and pinchbeck 
refused. After these come the chief accessible histories and 
works of reference: Grove, for example, and Riemann and 
Guido Adler, quarries of information in which all strata 
alike are comprised: and after these again a careful 
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selection of the books that have been written about music, 
. the works of biographer and critic and commentator, and 
- even as need arises of the prosodist and the grammarian. 
_ Here, however, a word of caution is necessary: musical 
criticism is extraordinarily difficult to write. The famous 
_ classical examples—Berlioz, Schumann, Wagner—need not 
__ here be brought into evidence: all that those men wrote is of 
high biographical value and it does not concern us much if 
we hold that for perfect equipoise Wagner was too polemic, 
Schumann too fantastic and Berlioz too prejudiced. But 
apart from these, the moments of high success have been 
rare and disputable. There are some interesting and dis- 
tinguished writers from Hanslick to the present day: the 
torch is even now being upheld by Bekker and Pfitzner, by 
Henderson and Ernest Newman, by the younger writers 
who are bringing to their subject a new breadth of sym- 
pathy and a new alertness of intelligence: yet I do not 
think it possible to claim that even the best musical criticism 
has attained the serene and unconscious security of judg- 
ment which marks the essays of Dryden and Emerson and 
Sainte Beuve; it is still feeling its way, trying to express 
some of the most subtle truths of esthetic in a language 
that was framed for other ends. And this acknowledged 
sense of difficulty has had an ill effect on the practice of the 
art as a whole. Where no one has fully achieved, there has 
been a lenient eye even for gross and palpable failure; to 
write bad musical criticism is as easy as to write a bad novel, 
and, in an age when everyone reads and no one thinks, even 
the feeblest of efforts is allowed to pass muster. All this 
aimless and ephemeral writing should be rigorously ex- 
cluded from our bookshelves; all critical treatises that ask 
admittance should be subjected to the severest scrutiny, and 
those alone should be accepted which can without impro- 
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priety be compared with literary analogues; which at any 
rate the masters of literary criticism would recognize as 
apprentices in their workshop. 

The question of personnel obviously Agperitd on that of © 
opportunity. If the institution is situated in a large town 
where are already many music teachers it can in some 


measure utilize them as visitors or specialists. When it is 


remote or isolated it must clearly rely upon its own natural 
resources. In either case it must have a professor and a 
lecturer of first-rate standing: both learned, both endowed 
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with insight and sympathy, both intent on showing the true — 


significance of music and its relation to other forms of 


human study. To these must be added a librarian, and such — 
other lecturers or demonstrators as the course of experi- — 


ence may suggest. At least one member of the staff should 
be a capable executant at the keyboard. 

The cardinal object of such a department is to train the 
listener. Students who show special capacity as executants 


or composers may be given every facility for instruction and ~ 


practice: they correspond to students in other departments 


who have a talent for research: but the curriculum should ~ 


be so framed and the courses of teaching and examination 
so devised that they are within the grasp of anyone who 
loves music and who is prepared to give the requisite time 
and care to its comprehension. A considerable part of 
the teaching, therefore, would be occupied with what the 
French call a lecture expliquée of the great classics: 
the principal themes of a movement played on the piano, 
written on the blackboard, stated, interpreted, discussed, 


the whole organic construction gradually unfolded and ex- 


plained, the work set in due relation with the condition of 
music at its time, its indebtedness to the past as clearly 
shown as its influence on the future: all, in short, done for 
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Beethoven which the teachers of literature would do for 
Shakespeare or Goethe. And if a discontented critic com- 
plains that music will be strangled by ‘the clammy fingers 
of the educationalist”’, I would answer with all respect that 
he is beating the air. Nothing is further from my desire 


than that the mind of the student should be either stunted 
__ by second-hand admiration or desiccated with irrelevant de- 
_ tail: these are not methods of education but its calamities 


and diseases. But a vast majority of mankind is at present 


- outside any judgment of music because it does not under- 
_ stand the language in which music is written. All that I 


want, for the sake both of music and of liberal education, 
is to break down that barrier. We hear too much of the 
“unlearned love” which seeks not to know but to enjoy. 
It is a false antithesis: Browning was far nearer the 
truth when he told us that admiration grows as knowledge 
grows. But the hostility of the artist to the educator, of 
the poet to the philosopher, is mostly half-humourous. 
Remove the pedant from behind one of them and the 


‘mountebank from behind the other—the true men will join 


hands readily enough. No artist has ever more eloquently 
satirized the pedagogue than Sir Walter Raleigh, who 
lectured on English literature for over thirty years. The 
study of musical texts, with the theoretic and _ historic 
background which they imply, should be one of the recog- 
nized options of the curriculum and, at any rate in arts and 
pure science, should have equal citizenship with all other 
options. Undergraduates who are not offering it as a part 
of their course may well be encouraged to attend the more 
general classes: if they have any love of music they will not 
be sent empty away. Every concert within reach should be 
heralded by a lecture on its programme: the only reason 
why an intricate classic bores some people is that they 
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cannot disentangle its melodies, and they will have a very 
different experience if they come to the concert-room with 
the clues already unravelled. On the other side, everyone 
who can play an instrument should be invited to join the 
college orchestra, and everyone who is not constitutionally 
unable to sing should be pressed into the college choral 
society. In both of these it is possible that the conductor will 
at first be confronted with some difficulties of balance; these 
will adjust themselves in the course of experience; and it 
must be remembered that a great deal of admirable music 
is written within a narrow range of orchestral resource. 
Much can be done with a piano or organ and a body of 
strings: if one or two wind instruments can be added the 
door is thrown wider open: the tradition once set is certain 
to be followed and will add much to the pleasantness of 
university life. 

It is worth considering what influence could be exercised 
by such a department on the music of religious worship. 
The standard of an entire continent might be set by a 
choir, selected from all the available resources of the uni- 
versity, adequately trained and rehearsed, and properly 
directed in the choice of music for performance. A choir 
so constituted would be hampered by no prepossessions, 
baffled by no difficulties; it could give the Motets of Pales- 
trina, the Cantatas of Bach, the hymns and anthems to 
which almost every civilized nation has contributed; it could 
build up and display to the world a monument of religious 
and liturgical music which would endure forever. In almost 
all places of worship the present selection is either too 
narrow or too undiscriminating: either it leaves untouched 
a heap of valuable treasure which it might have for the ask- 
ing, or, more frequently, debases its jewel-work by the 
admixture of paste gems and tinsel setting. Sometimes the 
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bad music has crept in by carelessness and maintained its 
place by mere use and wont, sometimes it has been admitted 
on some paltry ground of compromise or personal favour: 
in either case it should make room for the abundant suffi- 
ciency of the very best. In chapel as well as in concert- 
room our universities may rightly uphold the banner of 
noble, generous and sympathetic melody. 

It may be said that in dealing with this last topic I have 
wandered from the centre of my theme, and have entered 
on a larger and more disputable field of investigation. With 
this criticism I should not agree: the service of music to 
religion is one of the supreme facts of human nature and no 
system of musical education can afford to leave it out of due 
account. At any rate, no decision on this particular issue 
will affect my main contention: that music can have and 
ought to have a place among the humane studies which enter 
into a liberal education. It is a language of extraordinary 
beauty and subtlety with laws of organic growth which will 
repay the work of investigation: it possesses a literature of 
composition which may be set beside any literature 
of poetry or prose: its doors are open to every student who 
is not physically disqualified, and its rewards are among the 
most precious with which the spirit of man can be enriched. 
Too long have we stood outside the threshold of this art, 
hearing dimly and confusedly the harmony of voices within: 
we have but to enter and we are assured of welcome and 
companionship. 


W. H. HADOW. 
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